THE   HEAD   OF   THE   UNION

took, and they were supported throughout in
their conflict by the sense of moral Tightness.
Here one leaves the ground of a legal right of
secession and moves to the ground of a moral
right of rebellion or revolution. Abraham Lin-
coln could not deny, in the light of his country's
history, that there were circumstances in which,
in the words of the American Declaration of
Independence in 1776, 'it becomes necessary for
one people to dissolve the political bonds which
have connected them with another/ He ad-
mitted the existence of the moral right to rebel.
But he asserted that in 1860 and 1861 the seced-
ing states had no adequate justification for exer-
cising this right. And he gave several reasons for
so thinking.

First of all, he said that secession did not pro-
vide the remedy for the grievances which the
South professed to have. For what was the dis-
pute? 'One section of our country believes
slavery is right, and ought to be extended, while
the other believes it is wrong, and ought not to
be extended/ How can secession solve this prob-
lem? It makes the extension of slavery impos-
sible, so that the South gains nothing there. It
makes it harder, not easier, to deal with questions
like fugitive slaves and tariffs. Yet these ques-
tions are bound to arise, for the two unions will
be side by side. 'The foreign slave trade, now
imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately re-
vived, without restriction, in one section, while
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